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CASE OF POISONING BY ARSENIC. 


Ar the last October term of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, of Ches- 
ter Co., Penn., Thomas Slyder was tried and convicted of the murder 
of Peter Cork. We furnish below, a brief account of the medical testi- 
mony given in the case, obtained from notes taken at the time by the 
counsel. 

The post-mortem examination before the coroner was made by Drs. 
M. Marshall and C. F. Carpenter. 

Dr. C. F. Carpenter testified as follows :— Examined the body ; 
found symptoms uncommon in cases of natural death, but none of out- 
ward violence. We took out the stomach. Examined the other organs. 
The heart was larger than usual; very healthy. ‘The lungs were con- 
gested with blood—one had been unhealthy some time before, but not 
recent disease. Intestines generally healthy. Body warmer than usual, 
though the limbs were rigid. 

“We took the stomach to Dr. Marshall’s office and opened it; took 
out the liquid contents. Spots of a white substance on internal coat ; 
also evidence of extensive action of an irritant poison. We took small 
portions of this white, substance, and found it to be white oxide of ar- 
senic, without doubt. It was dried, put into a tube with black flux, and 
sublimed ; chemical action resulted in the production of a ring of metal 
crystallized and polished. ‘This is called arsenical ring. Afterwards the 
heat was extended, and crystals formed which preyed the presence of 
arsenic. 

*‘ We then took the contents of the stomach and evaporated. Poured 
distilled water on it, boiled and poured off several times. Precipitated 
it with hydrosulphuric acid, filtered and dried. ‘This was sulphuret of 
arsenic. Sublimed this with black flux and again produced the metallic 
ring. Concluded, after inquiry with several tests, that it was arsenic in 
the form of arsenious acid. ‘There were fumes somewhat like garlic in 
subliming metal, which I called arsenical fumes. Concluded that the 
death of Peter Cork was caused by the presence of white oxide of 
arsenic in the stomach. About half a pint of the contents were ana- 
lyzed, and several, perhaps five, grains, found in it. From five to eight 
grains will kill an ordinary man. A man with his stomach in a condition 
like that of Peter’s could not live, I think. ‘The stomach was ulcerated 
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inside, and covered in patches with this white substance. Arsenic de- 
stroys the vitality of parts it touches, and causes sometimes inflammation, 
producing death in two or three days. It acts also on the heart, brain 
and lungs, and the system in general. The external symptoms were 
exactly those of poison. A man suffering from poison perspires greatly. 
The appearance of the stomach could not be created after death by that 
poison. Arsenic is preservative after death. The body must be vital 
for arsenic to operate upon it. 

“ The flies died by tens of thousands in the office.” 

Upon cross-examination, Dr. Carpenter said, “* We did not dissect the 
heart or brain. We only examined the intestines externally, did not 
dissect them. We did not touch the spinal marrow, or examine the kid- 
neys internally. The liver was rather enlarged. Examined both lungs 
by dissection ; one was more healthy than the other ; both congested to 
some extent. I do not know from experience that in every case I could 
tell from feeling whether there was sufficient ossification of valves of 
heart to be fatal, but I should think so.” 

“If the heart was diseased in an advanced stage by enlargement, you 
can tell it at once by sight or feeling. 

“ T cannot say positively whether his heart was diseased or not; but 
it is my medical opinion that it was not. 

Disease of brain might be there, and I not know it. Diversity of 
diseases in that, or spinal marrow, might be fatal, without being able to 
determine what it was without internal examination, or in the kidneys. 
Can’t say positively whether the man had disease of brain, kidneys, or 
spinal marrow, or not. 

“ From post-mortem examination could not come to the right cause 
of his death with absolute certainty. We had not arrived at a conclu- 
sion as to cause of his death, even after post-mortem examination. I 
could not say from post-mortem examination alone that arsenic killed the 
man. It is by the concurrence of symptoms after death and appearances 
on examination that we conclude that death was caused by arsenic. It 
is merely a medical opinion that he died of arsenic. A man might die 
of disease of the heart, and the most accurate examination not decide 
what killed him. This man might have died, certainly, of another fatal 
disease unknown to us.” 

Dr. Moses Marshall testified as follows :—* I made external examina- 
tion of P. Cork, and found his mouth and eyes firmly closed, limbs rigid, 
little blood issuing from anus. We opened abdomen and thorax, and 
examined all the organs. Stomach diseased ; the rest, for the most part, 
healthy. Heart healthy. Removed the stomach. Dr. Carpenter and I 
opened the stomach, and were forcibly struck with the appearance of it. 
We removed a white substance from the internal coat of the stomach, 
which had been perforated. Mucous membrane was perforated in the 
neighborhood of the small white masses. We tested these masses and 
found them to be arsenic. Wesubjected them to hot charcoal. Evapo- 
rated the liquid portion, and put sulphuretted hydrogen through it; put 
black flux in, and again produced metallic arsenic. It;was present in 
the stomach iu sufficient quantity to produce death. I should think 
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there were several grains in what we examined. There was sufficient to 
produce death, and it is my opinion that it did produce death. From 
three to five grains are sufficient to kill. Arsenic could not have been 
put there after death, I think.” 

On cross-examination Dr. Marshall said, “we only examined the 
heart externally. 1 think I did open the kidneys, perhaps not. One 
lobe of one Jung was irritated somewhat. Examined body afterwards, 
on suggestion of District Attorney. We were to examine the brain. It 
was two weeks after the first examination. The body was putrified ex- 
tensively. We could not proceed, it was so offensive. Did not take off 
the scalp. Arsenic preserves the parts to which it is applied. Did not 
examine the heart internally. All organs unexamined are liable to fatal 
diseases. Cannot tell in all cases without dissection whether heart, brain 
or kidneys are diseased. Don’t think Peter Cork’s heart could have 
been diseased without my noticing it. 1 knew the man, and think his 
heart was healthy. I cannot swear it had no disease. ‘There was no 
enlargement of heart in this case. Ossification of valves is a slow pro- 
cess, and would have shown itself before death. Could not judge ex- 
cept by general appearance of the system. ‘There is rheumatism in 
heart, &c. Cannot tell whether this man had these diseases. A man 
might have disease of brain and be poisoned, and die of brain disease. 
Apoplexy is sometimes rapid and sudden, 

“The face of the deceased was not drawn to one side. His mouth 
was firmly closed, and his features firm. ‘The face is generally drawn to 
one side in the case of apoplexy.” 

Dr. John B. Brinton was also examined on the part of the Common- 
wealth, and testified to confessions made to him by the prisoner on Mon- 
day, the 20th of June, three days after his commitment to prison, in 
which he admitted that “he purchased sixpence worth of arsenic, put 
it into a bottle with whiskey, and gave Peter Cork two or three drinks 
of it.” 

On cross-examination, Dr. Brinton said, “I first saw the prisoner on 
Saturday, the 18th of June, and don’t know that anything was the mat- 
ter with him then. In all respects he was sound mentally and _physi- 
cally, so far as I can recollect. On Monday, the 20th, he was in per- 
fect health between 7 and 8 o'clock, A.M., of body and mind in all re- 
spects. On that day I prescribed, because his condition was changed. 
At 4 o’clock that afternoon, Slyder was complaining ; coating, &c., of 
tongue, various sighing, moaning, &c. Prescription, acetate morphia, 
grs. iij.; white sugar, 31). ; camphor water, 3 jss., and Hoffman’s ano- 
dyne liq., 3ij.. M. Gave two teaspoonsful at first, and then one every 
hour until he slept. His pulse was frequent ; can’t say how frequent. 
There was some disorder of stomach; he was agitated and nervous. 
The agitation was voluntary, so far as I could discover. My impression 
was that it was through fear of punishment. On Tuesday, the 2lst, I 
prescribed the following. Old opium, grs. ij. ; calomel, grs. ij., and ex- 
cluded the light. “On Wednesday, the 22d, I gave him lac assafcetida, 
Z iij.; laudanum, 3ss.; syr. simple, 3 ss., and lig. Hoffman’s anodyne, 


3vj. M. Saw him on Thursday and Friday, but did not prescribe 
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anything further. I do give it as my opinion that he had at no time 
an attack of delirium tremens.” 

Dr. Brinton also testified that on the morning he made the confession 
he examined carefully Thomas Slyder, and could not discover that any- 
thing was tMe matter with him. He made no prescription for him. 

The counsel for the defence endeavored to prove, by several wit- 
nesses, that at, or near the time of making these confessions, the prisoner 
exhibited symptoms of delirium tremens, and hence these confessions 
ought not to be relied upon. 

Mr. Peterman, the keeper of the prison, testified that “ Slyder came to 
prison on the 17th of June. On Sunday, the 19th, he saw him, when 
he complained of being unwell, and asked for liquor, which he gave him. 
Saw him again on Monday, the 20th; he was nervous, complained, and 
craved liquor. On Tuesday morning, the 21st, found the spigot broken, 
and about six inches of water in the cell. Prisoner was afraid, and said 
he saw a gallows outside, and qnany things. Said he saw devils with 
tails, and people dancing; carried his bed about with him; pushed 
against the wall, saying it was falling on him, and he tried to hold it up. 
On Monday, at 1 o’clock, P.M., he was talking to himself. He behaved 
like a man who had delirium tremens. Monday, at 1 o’clock, 'Tuesday 
and Wednesday, he was not sane nor fit to talk to.” 

The Rev. Dr. Balch testified to visiting “the prisoner on Tuesday, 
possibly Wednesday, after he was put in prison, about 44 o’clock, P.M. 
He was very much excited, physically and mentally. Said little to him 
then ; read scriptures and prayed with him. His whole body, especially 
his arms, very much affected.” 

Joseph P.. Wilson, Esq., testified that he visited the prisoner, by in- 
vitation of Mr. Peterman, on Saturday morning, the 18th of June, and 
found him in such a condition that he said to him, “TI consider you unfit 
to talk about the crime ; and you had better not say anything about it.” 
‘« He said he had been drinking to excess for several days. I think on 
A.M. of Monday, I called to see him, in accordance with promise ; I 
considered him unfit to talk to, and said not a word of crime. He spoke 
to me of something that troubled him, that persons were hallooing to 
him continually through the grated window. He was under the impres- 
sion that somebody would: hurt him personally. I had no doubt at all 
that he had delirium tremens, He was in a nervous condition. He sat 
down, striving to hold himself still, but was constantly trembling.” 

The jury retired under the charge of the Court on Saturday, at 5 
o'clock, P.M., and returned with a verdict of murder in the second de- 

ee, at 2 o'clock, A.M. on Wednesday morning.— West Chester ( Pa.) 

edical Reporter. 








FUNCTIONAL HEART AFFECTIONS—IRRITATION OF THE HEART. 


{[Dr. J. W. Corson, of New York, has furnished ‘an interesting and 
well-written paper for the “ Journal of Medicine,” of that city, on ‘“* Func- 
tional and Sympathetic Affections of the Heart,” and has also sent it 
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forth in the form of a pamphlet. We copy, below, from that portion 
of it which relates to irritation of the organ.—Ep.] 

Cardiac irritation is characterized by a smart knocking impulse, less 
forcible and jarring than that of congestion, but above that of health ; 
more variable with excitement, and corresponding more uniformly with 
the radial pulse. 

It arises principally from nervous derangement, impoverished blood 
or morbid sympathy, with disorders of the digestive or generative systems. 

Nervous Irritation of the Heart. —Some persons, ‘from birth, have a 
nervous system unduly developed, and in infancy are specially liable to 
convulsions ; in childhood, to chorea; and in adult life, to hysteria or 
nervous palpitation of the heart. Some interesting observations on this 
subject will be found in a paper by M. Gintrac, on surexcitation nerveuse. 

The Irritable Heart.—Sometimes this exaltation of nervous sensibility 
is confined to a single organ, in the form of those curious obstinate af- 
fections described by Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Gooch, and others, under the 
name, “ Irritable Breast,” ‘ Uterus, Testis,” &c. 

In the following example no neighboring sources of irritation could be 
detected. ‘The morbid nervous excitability was exceedingly intractable, 
and confined to the heart alone, producing painful palpitation and a 
smart rapping impulse, and we venture from analogy to apply the above 
term. 

Irritable Heart—Incurable.—A female hat-presser, aged 35, unmar- 
ried, tall, muscular, otherwise apparently healthy, though suffering from 
occasional want and poverty, in a damp basement—consulted me in 1848 
for “‘ nervous palpitation” of ten years’ duration, and for which she 
bore the marks of counter-irritation, while under ineffectual treatment 
some years previous in Edinburgh. 'The heart was natural in size and 
sounds, with a little precordial. tenderness to the finger, painful palpi- 
tations, more or less constant, increased by excitement, and accompa- 
nied by a smart knocking impulse. Under the use of preparations of 
iron, Fowler’s solution, in combination, or otherwise, with vegetable tonics, 
digitalis, hyoscyamus, conium, valerian, with mild counter-irritation, fol- 
lowed by the external application of belladonna, she continued for two 
years with slight palliation at times, but no permanent improvement, till 
at last she grew discouraged and discontinued treatment. A year or so 
after, she died somewhat suddenly of pneumonia, without affording the 
desirable opportunity of a post-mortem. 

Spinal Irritatton.—We sincerely endorse the opinion of Prof. Rom- 
berg, of Berlin, in his great work on nervous diseases, that this matter 
has been vastly over-estimated. Most nervous or hysterical patients, 
and especially those subject to palpitation, have a little sensitiveness on 
pressing over the spine of some of the dorsal vertebre between the 
shoulders, which some have thus magnified with an alarming name. It 
is ordinarily, we think, simply a slight 1 test of an irritable nervous system. 
When much affected by atmospheric changes, as Dr. Wood, of Phila- 
delphia, has observed, it may sometimes be rheumatic. For a more se- 
rious view of the matter, we refer to the works of Teale and others. In 
some instances, where, perhaps, from scrofulous irritation or some injury, 
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the spinal tenderness has been more deep-seated and constant, palpita- 
tion and other unpleasant symptoms have certainly been relieved by 
leeching, cupping, or irritation near the spine. Dr. Swett, in his excel- 
lent work, mentions a case of functional disturbance of the heart, cured 
by an issue near a tender vertebra, followed by tonics. 

Irritating Nervines or Narcotics in common use, as articles of luxury, 
have the effect, in certain habits, of deranging the action of the heart ; 
such are green tea and strong coffee. A case is mentioned of a gentle- 
man who could, at any time, by taking a cup of coffee, produce palpita- 
tion and bleeding from the nose. By far the most noxious luxury to 
the dyspeptic or nervous, is tobacco. The essential oil is said to poison 
by paralyzing the heart. A Mexican minister, some years since, summon- 
ed Dr. Alexander H. Stevens, of this city, to Washington, for supposed or- 
ganic disease of the heart. A cure was performed by emptying his ex- 
cellency’s snuff-box. We shall illustrate further in a moment. 

Neuralgia of the Heart.—Such has been the term given by some to 
the very rare cases of angina pectoris, which the researches of modern 
pathology do not show to be connected with ossification or other form of 
organic change. 

Irritation of the Heart, Angina Pectoris, from the Use of Tobacco. 
—A highly intelligent friend, aged 65, stout, ruddy, early married, 
temperate, managing actively his large business, after premising that he 
commenced chewing tobacco at 17, swallowing the juice, as is sometimes 
customary, “to prevent injuring his lungs from constant spitting ”—and 
that years after he suffered from a gnawing, capricious appetite, nau- 
sea, vomiting of meals, emaciation, nervousness, and palpitation of the 
heart, dictated to me quietly at his desk, recently, the following story :— 

“Seven years thus miserably passed, when, one day after dinner, I 
was suddenly seized with intense pain in the chest, gasping for breath, 
and a sensation as if a crowbar were pressed tightly from the right 
breast to the left, will it came and twisted in a knot round the heart, 
which now stopped deuthly still for a minute, and then leaped like a 
dozen frogs. After two hours of death-like suffering; the attack ceased, 
and I found that ever after, my heart ‘missed every fourth beat. My 
physician said that 1 had organic disease of the heart—must die suddenly 
—and need only take a little brandy for the painful paroxysms, and | soon 
found it the only thing that gave them any relief. For the next twen- 
ty-seven years | continued to suffer milder attacks like the above, 
lasting from one to several minutes, sometimes as often as two or three 
times a-day or night; and to be sickly-looking, thin, and pale as a ghost. 
Simply from revolting at the idea of being a slave to one vile habit alone, 
and without dreaming of the suffering it had cost me, after thirty-three 
years’ use, lone day threw away tobacco forever. Words cannot de- 
scribe my suffering and desire for a time. I was reminded of the Indian, 
who, next to all the rum in the world, wanted all the tobacco. But my 
firm will conquered. In a month my paroxysms nearly ceased, and soon 
after left entirely. I was directly a new man, and grew stout and hale, 
as you see. With the exception of a little asthmatic breathing, in close 
rooms and the like, for nearly twenty years past I have enjoyed excel- 
lent health.” . 
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On making, by his kind permission, a cursory examination, I found the 
heart seemingly healthy in size and structure, only ¢rregular, intermitting 
still at every fourth pulsation. 

Hysterical Irritation of the Heart.—It is well known that hysteria 
often imitates, successfully, dangerous inflammations and other ills, and 
among the rest, disease of the heart. 

Hysterical Palpitation—Leucorrhea—Recovery.—A widow lady, 
aged 25, sanguine, nervous, sedentary, and very literary, after a series of 
hysterical paroxysms from sudden shock, requested my attention in 1850 
to “ disease of the heart,” under which, she stated, medical and other 
friends thought her laboring for months previous. The least excitement 
would give rise to distressing palpitation, accompanied by a smart knock- 
ing impulse. ‘There was some leucorrhea, with pain in the loins. 

Under the use of various preparations of iron, with bitter tonics and 
sedatives ; belladonna tg the precordial region ; a mixture of the tinctures 
of valerian and hyoscyamus for the fits of palpitation; with morning 
vaginal injections, of eight grains each, of extract of conium and tannic 
acid, in a tumbler of water, followed by evening injections with cold wa- 
ter, and regular long walks in the cool part of the day, in a few weeks 
she was quite restored to health. 

Mental Irritation of the Heart.—This is exemplified in the tendency 
of all nations, figuratively or otherwise, to speak of the heart as the seat 
of the passions. Laughing, joy or anger accelerates, while grief or fear 
retards the circulation. ‘The long, deep inspirations of yawning, sighing 
and sobbing, are instinctive, and mechanically relieve a congested or 
“heavy” heart. Doubtless from the mental shock affecting the heart, 
the winner of a rich prize in a lottery, a feeble emperor of Morocco in 
gaining a desperate victory, and a fond Russian mother in the restoration 
of her captive son, all died of the joyful news. John Hunter expired 
of disease of the heart in a fit of anger. The wife of a farmer, long 
harassed with the fear of incendiaries; a nurse, from continued anxious 
watching ; and a lady, tortured for a week with danger of shipwreck ; 
each suffered afterwards from protracted disorder of the heart! A patient 
of the writer, disconsolate at tf loss of her broken-hearted daughter, 
whose case will be mentioned, died of dilatation of the heart a few 
months afterwards. 

Exhausting Mental Application is the frequent cause of irritation and 
palpitation of the heart. A friend, distinguished as a divine and author, 
aged about 42, moderately full, after several years’ severe application, in 
which he habitually studied till 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, was at last 
greatly incapacitated for a long period by irritable palpitation of the heart. 
He was most relieved by a succession of blisters, the size of a twenty- 
five cent piece, over the heart, and rest, with tonics, and at length nearly 
restored by a tour in Europe, mental relaxation and a more generous diet. 
Any great mental effort, however, still exhausts his stock of nervous 
energy, and brings on irritability of the heart. 

A celebrated Methodist clergyman, of middle age—as a western medi- 
cal friend recently informed me—having by protracted and severe studies, 
brought on irregularity of the heart, was sentenced to suspension, and 
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patient waiting for sudden death from organic disease, by the most cele- 
brated medical professors of a western school. In his retirement, he 
was surprised by the opinion of a shrewd country physician, that it was 
merely functional, and that he might with proper treatment gradually re- 
sume active labor ; and finding, by a little experience, the last opinion 
correct, in a few months after, he accepted the highest office in his church. 
He has since labored several years as bishop. 

It would seem as if the study of certain diseases sometimes favored 
their real or imaginary development. Laennec died of phthisis, and 
Corvisart of disease of the heart. When the celebrated Professor Frank 
was preparing his lectures on disease of the heart at Pavia, his own heart 
became so disturbed that he was obliged to rest for a time. Rumor says 
that no less than five of the professors in one of the medical colleges of 
this city have unjustly suspected their hearts. 

Medical students exhausted by a winter session are gpt to be special 
subjects of real or fancied irregularity of the heart. We have frequently 
to assure our young studious friends that their hearts are certainly in the 
right place, and gravely prescribe a vacation. Bouillaud slyly alludes to 
this as a distinct species, under the name of “ Maladie du Cour des 
Etudianis.” 

We remember an early friend who, with the writer and two or three 
other students, gravely flourished the stethoscope over each other as a 
sort of society of mutual observation. We fancy we see still the doleful 
expression of his pale, handsome face, at the spring of the gushing cups 
over his intermitting rebellious heart. He soon after grew stout and for- 
got his heart in a’ successful country practice. A young friend, attend- 
ing our lectures on diseases of the chest last winter, felt an unusual knock- 
ing of his heart after ascending the long college stairs, and required several 

‘examinations to satisfy him. An early fellow student (who happened to 
come to light again after illness and a hard session), in mounting to one 
of the “ sky apartments” of a Parisian hotel, used frequently in alarm to 
call the writer to examine his palpitating, irritable heart, and recovered 
under the somewhat selfish prescription pf a partially pedestrian tour with 
his adviser to the South. 

Anemic Irritation of the Heart.—The re-action from sudden hemor- 
rhage or excessive venesection, so well described by Marshall Hall, is 
sometimes characterized by palpitation, distress, a smart knocking im- 
pulse of the heart and bellows murmur, with a quick jerking and occa- 
sionally intermittent pulse, thrill of the arteries, nervous panting, and. a 
sense of wildness and pain in the head. 

In the case of a middle-aged, sanguine nervous lady, under our care 
in 1849, who had been very largely bled in severe puerperal peritonitis, 
this mingling of heart and head symptoms suddenly assumed a very per- 
plexing character; and with serious misgivings, as to whether the lancet 
was not further required, she was fortunately partially narcotized with 
opiates, and the palpitation and distress at the heart soon ceased. 

A boarding mistress is mentioned by Morgagni, who, for “ palpitation 
of the heart,” was bled, with temporary relief, followed by great aggra- 
vation. ‘The “ breast seemed at every stroke to be lifted up,” and the 
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venesections were repeated, till by degrees she was, as the event proved, 

literally bled to death ; for, on the post-mortem examination, not the 

slightest change in the heart or viscera could be detected. “ Everything 

was entire, sound and natural.” ~ 
[To be continued.] 








‘“HYDROPHOBIA. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Tue remarks of Dr. Coxe, of New Orleans, in a late number of the 
Journal, recal to mind some observations published several years ago on 
the same subject. Hydrophobia, frightful as is its aspect, is fortunately 
so rare, that few physicians may expect to see, much more to haye an 
opportunity to treat it. If any one, therefore, is in possession of views 
in regard to it, differmg from those of the profession at large, he is not 
likely to have an opportunity of bringing them to the test of observation 
or experiment himself; and is justified in recommending them to his pro- 
fessional brethren, even in a crude state, so long as universal fatality at- 
tends the recognized mode of treatment. In vol. 40 of this Journal, 
pages 55—58, I endeavored to call attention to the mucous membrane 
of the mouth and throat as the chief source of the morbid phenomena 
in this disease. Since that time, several cases have been published, 
but in no one, is there reason to believe, were the suggestions put forth 
by me, thought sufficiently worthy of notice, to influence the treatment 
in the least. [t was always found best to pilot the patient over the 
road to suye destruction, rather than to deviate from the beaten track. 
To my mind, the evidence that there is specific inflammatory irrita- 
tion in the mucous membrane of the mouth and pharynx in this disease, 
stops little short of certainty. The poison, in the first place, comes from 
the mouth of the dog, and, following the general law of morbid poisons, 
especially of those that have a period of incubation, it is most likely to 
locate itself in a similar part in man, as well as other animals. Secondly, 
appearances of inflammation after death, though not constant, are much 
oftener found here than anywhére else. ‘Thirdly, the spasmodic symp- 
toms coinmence in those muscles, whose nerves are in immediate con- 
nection with the surface in question ; and are such as would naturally 
arise from reflex irritation of those nerves. ‘This fact has so impressed 
the minds of some pathologists that they have fixed upon “ the nervous 
arcs that pertain to the throat” as the seat of the disorder.* And it is 
remarkable, that the only attempts to locate the disease have been in 
those nervous arcs and in the pustules under the tongue, of Marochetti: 
the origin of the one idea being the spasmodic symptoms arising as above 
stated ; and the origin of the other, the general hyperemia and probable 
enlargement of the mucous follicles of the mouth, consequent on such an 
inflammatory irritation as I have supposed. Fourthly, if the disease is 
communicable by the saliva of man, as there is reason to believe, then 





* Watson. 
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there must-be a perverted action of the salivary glands themselves, or 
of the surfaces on which their secretions are poured out ; and this action 
must be a specific one, inasmuch as the secreted product, when inocu- 
lated anew, uniformly gives rise to the same set of symptoms. 
Convulsive disorders can be oftener traced to irritating impressions on 
membranous surfaces, than to other sources. And it is worthy of re- 
mark, that these impressions are slight in degree compared with those 
which attend wéll-marked inflammations. ‘Thus, tickling the skin pro- 
duces uncontrollable laughter; itching of the trachea, cough; of the 
nose, sneezing; all of which are of a convulsive character. Dentition, 
as well as indigestible substances in the alimentary canal, excite convul- 
sions in children, and the latter cause often brings on the epileptic at- 
tack in adults. ‘Tetanus, when arising from a wound, is most likely to 
occur, when healthy inflammation fails to take place, or after the wound 
is healed. It often appears to be owing to a want of concentration of the 
inflammation on the part. That which takes place from strychnia, is 
owing to the impression which this substance makes on the alimentary 
canal. ‘The idea that it arises from its being absorbed in the blood, has 
no foundation, except in the imagination of professed pathologists. Cho- 
rea, even, may be noticed to follow upon the disappearance of a chronic 
cutaneous eruption, or the healing up of a scrofulous ulcer. In many 
cases it undoubtedly depends of some irritation of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and bowels. And the application of the cold bath to the 
skin, or of zinc to the internal surface, are the chief means relied on in 
this disease. ‘The strongest reflex actions are excited by applications 
to the skin. It is doubtful, whether a single unequivocal instance of 
convulsions being caused by a poison circulating in the blood, and acting 
directly on the nervous centres, can be produced. The several poisons 
of measles, of smallpox, and of hydrophobia, lie in close contact with 
the blood during the whole period of incubation of each of these dis- 
eases. But neither febrile nor convulsive symptoms show themselves, 
until they begin to modify the vitality of the tissue in which they are 
deposited. ‘The physiological law is, that muscular contractions follow 
impressions made on surfaces, and convulsive or spasmodic movements 
are aberrations, not contradictions, of this law. The affections of the 
nerves and nervous centres are secondary. ' 
The disease which presents the closest analogy to hydrophobia, all 
things considered, is hooping cough. Although, in times past, there 
has been much dispute and speculation in regard to the seat of this dis- 
ease, the weight of authority is now in favor of its being a specific in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the larynx and trachea. To 
this inflammation, or to the peculiar viscid secretion which is its product, 
the violent spasmodic cough is owing. What hydrophobia is to the nerves 
of deglutition, hooping cough is to the nerves of respiration. ‘The chief 
point of difference is, that in the former the spasms extend beyond the 
sphere in which they originate, while, ordinarily, in the latter, they are 
confined to it. Now if in the one case they arise from the condition 
of the mucous surface, why not in the other? especially as there is equal 
proof of inflammation in each. The appearances of inflammation in 
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the trachea, in those who die in the early stage of hooping cough, are 
scarcely if any greater than in the mouth and pharynx of those who 
die in hydrophobia. 

If this is the true pathology of hydrophobia, the want of success in 
its treatment may be easily accounted for, without supposing that the dis- 
ease is necessarily, from its very nature, incurable. Remedies have been 
applied to symptoms universally (always excepting those cases where the 
radical cure was attempted by smothering the patient), while the cause 
of those symptoms has been overlooked. It is manifest that the first in- 
dication is, to modify the diseased surface by some agent which will 
break up the specific irritation ; and the nitrate of silver; in the absence 
of direct experiment, seems the agent most likely to effect that object. 
Its power to neutralize the poison when inserted into the wound occa- 
sioned by the bite; its power over other specific inflammations, such as 
gonorrhoea, erysipelas, and the pustules of smallpox ; its power over 
membranous inflammation in general ; and, finally, its lately-ascertained 
power to arrest the spasmodic action in hooping cough, when applied to 
the glottis, afford ground to hope for a successful result, could it be 
brought to bear on, this disease. A strong solution brushed over the whole 
surface of the mouth and throat, at the commencement of the spasmodic, 
or, perhaps, of the constitutional symptoms, and repeated daily, as long 
as they continue, would seem at present the best mode of applying it. 
At the same time the state of the wound should not be overlooked, nor 
that of the constitution. The former should be cauterized, also the skin, 
wherever it is red, and to some extent around. A poultice made with 
infusion of tobacco, should be applied, and the tobacco or some other 
narcotic #intment freely rubbed over the whole limb in which it is 
situated. 

With regard to the constitutional treatment, the most important mea- 
sure is to husband the strength of the patient.* And this is best done 
by avoiding all debilitatmg remedies, and all causes of excitement. ° 
Bloodletting and drastic purgatives can be of no use except to weaken, 
and increase: irritability. With all due deference for chloroform and 
kindred agents, I suspect that some old-fashioned antispasmodic remedy, 
which is slower and more permanent in its effects, will be found better 
adapted to calm the paroxysms, with less danger of collapse. The 
smoke of tobacco introduced through the rectum, [ am satisfied, from 
repeated trials, is one of the safest and most efficient allayers of ex- 
cited muscular contractions we possess. In ileus, in strangulated her- 
nia, and in the artificial tetanus arising from strychnia, 1 have used it 
after other remedies have been found powerless, and have never known 
it to fail. If the apparatus is not too perfect, say, nothing better than 
a gum elastic tube, and a common tobacco pipe, the bowl of which 
burns your fingers, or your lips if you blow too fiercely, there is no dan- 
ger in persevering until a manifest impression is made on the symp- 
ioms. At least, | have exhausted the third pipe many times, while ope- 
rating on adults, without any untoward event. The effects of tobacco, 
administered in this way, are very different from those of the infusion. 





* See Biaithwaite’s Retrospect, No. xxi., Art. 53, 
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While the one is suddenly and severely prostrating, producing vomiting, 
cold sweats, and almost extinguishing the pulse, the other is remarkably 
soothing, and will seldom give rise, unless grossly mismanaged, to an 
alarming symptom. The action of the one, is that of an agent of great 
intensity on a small surface ; the action of the other, is that of a similar 
agent, of less power, on a much larger extent. While the former burns, 
the latter warms. B. Hasxett, M.D. 
Rockport, Jan. 11th, 1854. 


P. S.—The above was written and intended for last week’s Journal. 
But noticing the announcement of a case by Dr. Hayward, the publi- 
cation of it was postponed to give me an opportunity to read what he 
had to say on the subject. I find nothing, however, in his communica- 
tion, which renders any alteration in mine necessary. On the contrary, 
the redness of the fauces, and the frothy saliva in the mouth of the pa- 
tient, which he noticed on his first visit, strongly confirms what I have 
advanced. B. H. 

















MOTIVE POWER OF THE BLOOD. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


S1r,—The liberality with which you have fairly shown before the pub- 
lic the subject of which the enclosed article contains an epitome, is the 
cause of my sending it to your paper at the same time as to ihe Intel- 
ligencer, for which it was written. For some time I have felt the neces- 
sity of the explanation which it contains ; and I have hoped that some 
competent physiologist would take up the subject and relieve me 
from making it. But since Dr. Cartwright (for which 1 thank him) 
came frankly forward and repudiated my views respecting the cause 
of the great general fact, which we both uphold, in a widely-circulating 
journal, [ could no longer be silent, for I cannot relinquish what I be- 
lieve to be the truth of the God of nature, for a season committed to my 
weak hands, that all may know the power be His. 
Emma Wittarp. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 


Messrs. Gates anp Seaton,—T'wo articles have recently appeared 
in your widely-circulated paper, viz., one (Nov. 22d) by Dr. Ely, of the 
Census Bureau, on the Motive Power of the Blood ; and another (Dec. 
10th) by Dr. Cartwright, of New Orleans, on the same subject, in 
reply. In both, | am implicated, and in the last, by name. I would, 
therefore, respectfully request to be permitted to come forward, through 
the same medium, and “define my position”; a course reluctantly 
adopted from a sense of duty. 

Dr. Ely ascribes to Dr. Cartwright a theory of which I am the au- 
thor ; viz., that “the chief motive power of the blood originates in the 
Jungs in consequence of respiration.” But as Dr. Carwright fully and 
generously corrects this mistake, | should not on that ground have had 
any cause to speak. Dr. Ely, it seems, would not, however, have con- 
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sidered that he thus deprived me of any honor, but rather the reverse ; 
and in the course of his accusation, he does, as Dr. Cartwright: says, 
make him responsible for a doctrine which he repudiates, but which be- 
longs to me. In the meantime my theory is attacked in other quarters 
in consequence of what Dr. Cartwright has added to it, but which I 
do not accept. Dr. Cartwright rejects the rationale by which, as I con- 
tend, the theory that we both maintain, is made intelligible, and by which 
it may be made available in innumerable cases, both to the preservation 
of health and the cure of disease ; and he connects with my theory, a 
hypothesis, which, as it appears to me, is not intelligible of itself, and 
not made any more so by the introduction of the learned term hemato- 
kinety which he has invented to express it. 

Thus the difference between Dr. Cartwright and myself is in regard 
to the cause of that movement of the blood froin the lungs which we 
both maintain does take place; he asserting that it is “life,” I that it is 
caloric.” 

It is not now disputed that when, in a living subject, the oxygen of the 
air inhaled by respiration meets in the lungs with the carbon of the 
blood, animal combustion ensues, and caloric is set free. About a fifth 
part of all the blood in the system, is in the lungs, and about seven 
eighths of that is water. The temperature of the blood in the lungs is 
more than thirty degrees higher than that required to change water into 
vapor in vacuo ; and the blood in the lungs is mostly in vacuo.* ‘This 
being the case, a portion of the water in the blood is there changed to 
vapor, and the volume of the blood becomes so expanded that it must 
move. By the valvular system its course is directed to the left side 
of the heart, and that organ by its living irritability beats as soon 
as touched by a warm liquid ; and strong valves being in the rear 
of the current, its beat is made available force in the same direction. 
The vapor from the lungs mostly fills the arteries; but at the capilla- 
ries and in the veins, it is condensed by the effect of the external air. 
When the coldness of death comes on, it is condensed in the arteries ; 
and the blood from the capillaries of the system, goes back through the 
right heart to the capillaries of the lungs; and thus the motion of the 
blood stops where it began. If resuscitation occurs, as in the case of 
those alligators which Dr. Cartwright made to subserve the cause of 
science, or of the dog whose vivisection is referred to by John Bull, it 
must be by re-producing the motive power at the lungs by artificial res- 
piration. But Dr. Cartwright, repudiating the explanation here given, 
supposes that respiration gives life to the blood, and the blood moves, 
not by caloric but by life. 

If we inquire, what is caloric, as to its operation and it. power, an 
answer can be given intelligible to all; and if caloric be ti» motive 
power which impels the blood, then may any one who will «ke the 
trouble to inform himself be in possession of a principle by which e may 
manage his own frame in regard to warmth and circulation, with results 








* The whole sanguineous system is in one sense entirely in vacuo. There is no air within 
it. During life it is empty. No substance but vapor so changes its bulk when operated on by 
heat and cold. 
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as certain as those he produces by drawing the dampers of the furnace 
by which his house is heated—a principle of constant application to the 
physical frame, affording a thousand ways and rules either to keep health 
or relieve disease—perchance to restore a drowned friend, or a child 
who has ceased to breathe. Dr. Ely, it is said, restored his breathless 
infant to life. I have rescued at least two persons from death by cho- 
Jera, and others have been restored under other circumstances, as men- 
tioned by Dr. Cartwright in his article in the Intelligencer; he suppos- 
ing that the principle of the restoration was life imparted to the blood 
in respiration. But what is life? Can it operate as a power to move 
a heavy inorganized liquid mass? ‘The inquiry is involved in darkness 
and mystery. Has life, without caloric, ever been known to impart mo- 
tion to a fluid? Yet that caloric without life does this, is a matter of 
constant occurrence. And the movement may be pulsatory ; as shown 
in my work on the Motive Power, in which is described a simple appa- 
ratus by whose means was produced by caloric a circulation with pulsa- 
tion. By the aid of a mechanician (not a mere mechanic) an important 
piece of apparatus might be constructed, illustrating the human circula- 
tion ; especially the signal effects of position, which is as yet a grand 
desideratum in physiology. 

Ought not a doctrine, which so concerns the welfare of the human 
race, to be taken up and investigated by the Smithsonian Institution ? 
Smithson gave his wealth that knowledge might be investigated and dis- 
seminated for the good of mankind ; and has not the noble generosity 
of Abbott Lawrence provided Harvard College with a rich fund for the 
same purpose ? Emma Wituarp. 

Troy, Jan. 17, 1854. 





_ 





A BEARDED WOMAN. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Wuen nature deviates from her organic laws, we are accustomed to regard 
the phenomena with increased attention, though the aberration be no 
more wonderful than her normal procedures. Supposed hermaphrodites 
have existed, to whom was attributed a double sexual organization, and 
an autocratic, or self-derived impregnating power. But careful examina- 
tion and analysis has in every case decisively resolved the abnormal or- 
gans into one or the other gender. Madam Clofullia, a Swiss woman, 
now in this country, possesses a full beard and masculine conformation of 
face, though unmistakably of the feminine sex. The countenance, aside 
from the distinguishing feature of whiskers, is that of a man; the beard 
is thick, but soft. The cranium is of more delicate proportions, the hair 
fine, soft and long. ‘The beard encroaches considerably upon the cheek, 
while the superior lip is devoid of the fine capille usually present after 
puberty. The neck, shoulders and arms are remarkably hirsute. The 
mamme are high, springing abruptly from the thoracic surface, very glo- 
bular, less oblique in position, and less ovoid than usual. ‘The woman 
has borne two children, one of which is still-living. Her stature is me- 
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dium, frame broad and osseous, voice perfectly feminine. Bating the hairy 
face, she might pass for one of the softer sex without question. Her hir- 
sute appendages. probably surpass the conception of Shakspeare, when 
he says :— 


“ Tlike not a woman with a peard, 
I spy a peard beneath her muffler.” 


January 10th, 1854. S. 











THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 25, 1854. 








Births, Marriages and Deaths in Massachusetis.—The eleventh report to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, relating to the registration of the impor- 
tant matters named above, has just been issued. It comprises the year 
ending December, 1852. The long time which has elapsed before its publi- 
cation is accounted for by the amount of labor expended in classifying, 
arranging and printing the returns. The Report has been prepared un- 
der the immediate superintendence of Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, of this 
city, by direction of the Secretary of State, and is faithfully done. In the 
advertisement by the Secretary, we are glad to learn that the returns were 
more perfect for this report than for either of the preceding ones; and we 
may well hope that it will soon be as perfect, in its annual issue, as that of 
the Registrar General of Great Britain. We gather a few items from the 
Report. 

{The area of Massachusetts in square miles is about 7,800, there being 
three States, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Delaware, that contain less, 
By the last census it numbered 830,066 native inhabitants, 160,909 of for- 
eign birth, and 3,539 whose places of nativity are unknown; making in all 
an aggregate of 994,514, standing as the sixth in extent of population, ex- 
ceeded only by New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia and Tennessee. 
As to density of population it stands first among the States of the Union, 
containing 127.49 inhabitants to a square mile of territory.” 

“The whole number of births during the year 1852, was 29,802, an in- 
crease of 1,121 over the number of the preceding year. Of these, 17,255, 
or 57.90 per cent., were of American parentage; 10,991, or 36.88 per cent., 
were of foreign patentage, and 1,556, or 5.22 per cent., were of unknown 
parentage. - The number of males amounted to 15,246, or 51.16 per cent. ; 
of females, 14,432, or 48.43 per cent.; and the sex of 124, or 0.41 per ct., 
could not be ascertained.” 

“The whole number of marriages which have been solemnized within 
this Commonwealth, as far as can be known from the registration returns, 
amounted, in 1852, to 11,578. Of these, 7,702 are set down in the gene- 
ral abstractas be en parties of American birth; 3,767 as between foreign- 
ers, and of 109 the places of nativity were not ascertained. * Compared with 
the preceding year, there is a falling off of 388.” 

“In regard to the usual age for contracting marriage in Massachusetts, 
the most common age for a first marriage of both parties is from 20 to 
25 for both sexes. The next period is for males of 20 to 25 to females 
under 20. The third period is for males of 25 to 30 to females of 20 to 
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25. Of marriages where both contracting parties were under the age of 20 
years, 156 are enumerated. The oldest persons who have entered upon 
hymenial responsibilities for the first time, during the past year, were two 
males between the ages of 70 and 75 years, to females upwards of 80 
years of age. There were 9,511 marriages of parties for the first time.” 

“Compared with former years, the last does not appear to have been one 
of great mortality. The number of deaths returned to the Secretary’s office 
for the year 1852, falls short of that returned during the previous year by 
452. In 1849, there were 1,941 more deaths within the Commonwealth, 
according to the registration of that year, than are cxhibited in the general 
abstract of this year. This may be in part accounted for by the great pre- 
valence of zymotic diseases, especially of cholera, dysentery and scarlatina. 

“The whole number of deaths during the year amounted to 18,482; of 
these, 8,978 were of males, and 9,396 of females; and in 108 instances the 
sex was not ascertained. 

“Of the 18,332 deceased persons whose ages were obtained, the aggre- 
gate number of years made 509,260, or an average age of 27.78 years for 
each individual.” 

“The period of life in which the mortality was the greatest, has been 
during the first year of existence, in which 3,750 infants have deceased. 
The number of deaths which have occurred under the age of 5 years was 
6,914, being more than one third of the whole number of deaths of the 
year. Five centenarians have departed during the past year. Four of 
these were females; one of whom was a resident in Great Barrington, in 
Berkshire Co.; another, aged 100 years, 9 months and 27 days, died in 
Nantucket ; the third died in Lexington, in the county of Middlesex, at 
the advanced age of 104 years and 15 days; and the fourth died in Can- 
ton, Norfolk Co., aged about 100 years. The male died in Ashburnham, 
Worcester County, at the age of 99 years, 11 months and 20 days, if the 


figures have been read correctly. It will be perceived that a majority of © 


those that died under 5 years of age were males, and of those who lived 
to the greatest age, were females. This has generally been the case; 
and on this point the registration abstracts confirm the universally acknow- 
ledged rule.” 

“Consumption is the most destructive to life of all the diseases which 
are known in Massachusetts. During the time that there has been regis- 
tration in this Commonwealth, there have been recorded 30,886 deaths by 
consumption. From the tables for four years, which have been prepared 
with reference to this disease, many interesting facts may be deduced. 
During this period, the whole number of deaths have been set down as 
amounting to 15,270, or about 1 in every 65 of the population, taking the 
census of 1850 as the guide, and 470 to every 1,000 of the whole number 
of deaths produced by specific diseases.” ; 





Boston Lunatic Hospital—Dr. Walker’s Report, for 1853, gives a clear 
and lucid account of his Jabors in the Lunatic Asylum at South Boston. 
We are certain of one thing, in relation to the Institution under his charge, 
viz., that it is either too small, or there are too many patients in it. Asa 
vigilant board of visiters, distinguished alike for their intelligence and influ- 
ence, are entrusted with the charge of it, a hope is expressed that they will 
be importunate till something is accomplished in behalf of our poor lunatics. 
On the sixth page they say, very modestly, “they feel compelled to urge 
upon the City Council, the importance of immediate action.” That is, bet- 
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ter accommodations must be provided. Keep up the importunity, gentle- 
men; it is justifiable, and the city cannot much longer defer action. From 
1840, to the close of 1853, there were placed in this hospital for lunatic 
paupers, 2270 persons. Dr. Walker’s report is interesting, and popular in 
its character, and therefore will be understood and appreciated by those who 
happen to be unfamiliar with technical language. The question is agitated, 
where can we locate a new hospital? and the question is worthy the 
attention of the medical profession of Boston. 





Lawrence on the Eye.—It is no small matter to be considered eminent 
authority in surgery. Whether it depends on accident or merit, it is not 
always possible to say, in the life-time of one who has gained such an emi- 
nence. We cannot all arrive at the same point of elevation, even if we 
had equal advantages of instruction with those who reach the highest. We 
once gazed at Mr. Lawrence in the wards of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and wondered how he achieved such a reputation. It was labor enough to 
traverse those long halls, daily, independently of the attention bestowed 
upon cases as he moved onward. Yet it must have been necessary to ob- 
serve, reflect, and digest his thoughts. ‘Then, again, in the midst of an 
immensely profitable private practice, how was it possible to become an au- 
thor? Yet he accomplished all this, and had, in the mean time, a few 
spare hours for society and his family. The secret of his success—his skill 
and wide-spread fame—was incessant industry, which is better than the 
inheritance of an estate. Character, position and influence, in the surgeon, 
as in other men, may each and all be developed and firmly established by 
persevering industry. But to the book, by Mr. Lawrence, on the eye, lately 
published by Messrs. Blanchard & Lea. This is a new edition, with nume- 
rous additions, and edited by that very accurate medical scholar and Jour- 
nalist, Isaac Hays, M.D., of Philadelphia. ‘There are 948 octavo pages, 
beautifully printed, and the work is illustrated by 243 engravings. Every 
oculist, and certainly all surgical operators, in the land, are familiar with 
the work, and there are few of them who would not be delighted with this 
greatly improved edition. 





Elements of Chemistry.—Messrs. Blanchard & Lea, of Philadelphia, have 
served the public with a new American edition of Fowne’s Theoretical and 
Practical Chemistry. Robert Bridges, M.D., whose name is familiar in 
chemical science, has made additions, which enhance the value of the text 
exceedingly. There is also a good sprinkling of wood illustrations, which 
are quite necessary, in order to comprehend what this class of learned gen- 
tlemen say. A more condensed, and yet full treatise on chemistry, could 
not very well be given, in any volume. Wehave once before directed the 
attention of men of science to this excellent work; and we feel assured a 
service is done them in referring to the new issue, in its improved condition. 





Study of Anatomy.—Complaints every where exist among the Schools 
of Medicine, that material cannot be had, as the circumstances demand, to 
teach practical anatomy, principally on account of the indifference or hin- 
drances of those in authority. It should not be so; every facility should 
be given by public authorities, to advance science, and especially the study 
of human anatomy, on which all progress and skill in malldies and surgery 
so much depend. 
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Treatise on Injections.—Dr. Mattson, of this city, is, we learn, publishing 
a second edition of his book, entitled— Manual of Directions for the em- 
ployment of Injections in various diseases, with remarks upon the nature 
and treatment of Habitual Constipation, preceded by a treatise on the Intes- 
tina] Canal,” &c. As these books are sold in connection with his improved 
syringes, it is a gratifying evidence of the success of his enterprise. The 
book has been highly spoken of by the medical press, as well as by some of 
our eminent physicians. .A more useful little volume could hardly have 
been written, as it abounds in information which every family is occasion- 
ally in want of, and it contains, withal, some important chapters which are 
addressed more particularly to the medical profession. The book, indeed, 
supplies a deficiency of long standing. 





Hydrophobia.—This distressing affection, which has so long been a mat- 
ter merely to read about and to dread, at least among us at the North, 
has of late attracted increased attention. The occurrence of one undoubted 
case, reported last week in this Journal by Dr. Hayward, and likewise of 
another more recent and fatal one at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
of which we hope to give a more particular account hereafter, have been 
the chief cause of this interest. Dr. Haskell’s remarks in the Journal of 
to-day are worthy of serious attention. Dr.H. is one of our most rigid 
and accurate observers, and is well qualified to reason upon and judge of 
the character of a disease upon which we are all comparatively ignorant. 
The following brief notice of some experiments at Alfort on rabid animals, 
may be appropriately inserted here. It is copied from the editorial cor- 
respondence of the Charleston Medical Journal and Review, and is part 
of a letter dated Paris, Sept. 15, 1853. 

“In another enclosure were a large number of dogs confined by chains 
to the walls, and suffering from a variety of diseases; and in four or five 
compartments were others completely mad, upon which experiments upon 
hydrophobia were in course of operation. In one or two the disease had 
been produced artificially by inoculating them with virus from those that 
had become so in the course of nature. Two were raging and barked 
ferociously, and without ceasing an instant during the whole time we re- 
mained. Their eyes had a peculiarly wild and singular lustre, which ap- 
peared to me almost sufficient to characterize the disease. 1 could not 
obtain the data respecting the relative time of the inoculation, and the 
appearance of the malady, with sufficient accuracy to warrant me in giving 
them here. Sheep, I was informed, became mad in fifteen days after 
inoculation.” 





Cholera in England.—The'cholera has not extended itself through the 
cities and towns of Great Britain, as it was expected to do, judging from 
its course in former visitations. It reached its maximum in London in the 
first week in November, when the deaths by it were 102. Afterwards they 
were as follows, weekly—98, 72, 46, 28, 13 and 11. The last number was © 
for the week ending December 17th. 





Extraordinary Malaria Visitation.—A few days ago, the race ball, in 
connection with the Cowbridge Hunt, was celebrated at the Bear Hotel, 
Cowbridge, and attended by the élite of Glamorganshire.. Soon after the 
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ball, about forty ladies and gentlemen who took part in the festival were 
seized with a frightful fever, similar to the “ Croydon malady,” produced by 
the sudden falling in of an old drain that had not been opened twenty years, 
and which emitted a most overpowering malaria. We regret to add that 
the Rev. Mr. Traherne, of St. Hilary, and Miss Richards, aged 24, oldest 
daughter of J. M. Richards, Esq., of Plassnewydd, have been its victims. 
Several members of the families of Sir G. Tayler, M.P., Mr. Booker, M.P., 
and Dr. Crane, are lying dangerously ill from the same cause. ‘The servants 
and other inmates of the hotel have also been attacked by the fever.—Lon- 
don Lancet. 





Phthisis.—M. Trousseau has revived a method of treatment proposed 
by Dioscor'’es, viz., arsenical inhalations. Cigarettes are prepared of pa- 
per which has been moistened by a solution of arsenite of potash and dried. 
These are smoked once or twice a day for a fortnight. The vapor pro- 
duces some irritation. M. Trousseau states that this plan diminishes the 
bronchial catarrh, but has no effect upon the deposit of tubercles.—Medico- 
Chir. Review.. 





Medical Miscellany.—A note from the Superintendent of the Insane Hos- 
pital at Concord, N. H., says that the spermatorrheea rings are very snccessful 
there.—A physician at the South, has been fighting a duel; but no harm 
was done, his bullets being more harmless than his boluses.—In North 
Carolina, particularly in Raleigh, smallpox, it is said, exists. It has also ap- 
peared at Royalton, Vt.—The Journal of Medical Reform, No. 1, has ap- 
peared in New York, conducted by Wm. H. Cook, M.D. Alas! for the 
labor he has before him.—A course of lectures commenced at the Female 
Medical College, in Boston, last Thursday.—The Mayor of the city of 
Brooklyn, in his annual message, attributes three fourths of the crime in that 
city to drunkenness, and invokes the aid of the City Council to close the 
grog shops on the Sabbath.—Forty-three deaths by smallpox were reported 
in New York week before last. It is very extensively prevalent in many 
sections of the United States, at the present time.—An article on Sanitary 
Retreats for invalids, by Augustus Mitchell, M.D., of Portland, Me., may 
be found in the Charleston, S. C., Courier.—The number of students in at- 
tendance upon the four medical colleges in Philadelphia is between 1300 
and 1400, viz., 620 at the Jefferson, about 500 at the University, and 
about 200 at the other two colleges, the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia. 











To ConrEsponDENTS.—The following papers have been received :—On the Growth of the 
Beard ; Treatment of Hip Disease; the Generation and Rearing of Bees; Dr. Channipg on Hy- 


drophobia ; and Dr. King’s Strictures on Dr. Comstock’s. paper ‘On the Study of Living 
Anatomy.” j 








Diep,—In this city, on the Tthinst., Thomas William Parsons, M.D., aged 56 years, 8 months, 
—At Columbia, Cal., Dec. 3d, George A. Field, M.D , 28, late of Grafton, Mass. 





Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, Jan. 21st, 86. Males, 43—females, 43, 
Accident, 2—inflammation of the bowels, 3—inflammation of the brain, 1—congestion of the brain, 
i—consumption, 18—convulsions, 1—croup, 4—cancer, 2—dropsy, 1—dropsy in the head, 3— 
infantile diseases, 4—puerperal, 2—epilepsy, 1—erysipelas, ]—typhus fever, 2—typhoid fever, 
3—scarlet fever, 1]—hemorrhage, 1—disease of the heart, 2—hernia, an state of the lungs, 
9—disease of the liver, |—marasmus, 1—measles, 7—old age, 3—palsy, 1—spine disease, l— 
scrofula, 2—smallpox, 1—teething, 2—thrush, ]—unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 37—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 40 years, 21—between 40 and 
60 years, 10—above 60 years, 12. Born in the United States, 65—Ireland, 15—England, 3—Bri.- 
ish Provinces, 1—Holland, 1—Sweden, 1. The above includes 10 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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Franklin County District Medical Society.—At the annual meeting of the 
Franklin County District Medical Society, held at Greenfield, January 4th, 
the following officers were elected :— 

James Deane, Greenfield, President. 

Chenery Puffer, Coleraine, Vice President. 

L. D. Seymour, Greenfield, Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian. 

Counsellors—S. J. W. Tabor, Shelburne Falls; Stephen Bates, Charle- 
mont; E. Barton, Orange. 

Censors—N. G. Trow, Sunderland ; Lucius Cook, Wendell; C. M. 
Duncan, Shelburne. 

Delegates to the American Medical Association—C. S. Knowlton, Ash- 
field; D. Bradford, Montague; E. Stratton, Northfield; S. W. Williams, 
Laone, Winnebago Co., Ill. 

Voted, That Noah Gilman, of South Deerfield, and William M. Trow, 
of Deerfield, be members of this Society. 

After the election of officers, Dr. Trow, of Sunderland, delivered a very 
able and interesting address on the pathology and treatment of Typhoid 
Fever in Franklin County, for the last ten years, at the close of which he 
received a vote of thanks for his address, with a request of a copy of the 
same to be placed on file. After the discussion of a few important topics, 
and one of Field’s best dinners, the Society adjourned to meet at Orange, 
the Ist Wednesday in June. 





Complimentary Dinner to Dr. Marshall Hall.—During the sojourn of this 
world-renowned physiologist in Charleston, he was entertained by a number 
of his medical friends, at a sumptuous dinner provided by Mr. Mixer, at 
the Charleston Hotel. Prof. Dickson presided, assisted by Prof. Geddings. 
The cloth having been removed, Prof. Dickson, in a few very felicitous re- 
marks, acknowledged the indebtedness of the medical world to Dr. Hall for 
the high value of his contributions to physiological science, and of their 
practical application to pathology and therapeutics; expressed the great 
gratification which the profession of the city experienced in his presence 
- among them, and in having made his acquaintance, &c., and concluded by 
offering as a sentiment—“ The health of our highly distinguished and 
respected guest, Dr. Marshall Hall.” The rapturous applause elicited by 
this sentiment having subsided, Dr. Hall responded in a happy strain, in the 
course of which, he alluded to the satisfaction which he has enjoyed in 


meeting his professional brethren of the United States. We regret that * 


we are not able to give an outline of Dr. Hall’s remarks, the distance from 
him, at which we sat, and the low pitch of his voice, having prevented us 
from hearing distinctly.—Charleston Med. Journal. 





Tenoraphy.—Professor Sédillot, of Strasbourg, reports (Gazette des Ho- 
pitauz, Nov. 1st) a case of sabre wound of the fore-arm, in which the ex- 
tensor tendons were divided. The wound healed by the first intention, 
leaving the third and little fingers inextensible. Dr. Sédillot, one month 
afterwards, cut down upon the cicatrix and united the divided extremities 
of the extensor communis by a stitch; the extensor proprius was, singu- 
larly enough, wanting. The wound healed kindly, the suture came away 
on the seventh day, the fingers which had been paralyzed resumed their 
functions, and the patient’s hand became as strong as ever.—Virginia Med. 
and Surg. Journal, 








